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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


Adventure: Sought and Unsought 
An Anthology compiled by P. D. CUMMINS 


This book is arranged in four parts: Adventure Sought, 
Adventure Unsought, Adventures in Miniature and Adven- 
tures in War. Thus it reflects a wide field of courage and 
endeavour: personal exploits narrated by the men and 
women who took part in them, as well as outstanding examples 
from fiction. Wéith an introduction and notes. 4s. 


Poems of the War Years 
An Anthology compiled by MAURICE WOLLMAN 


This school edition contains nearly 300 poems by one hundred 
poets. These include those already well-known before the 
war, such as W. B. Yeats, Edith Sitwell, Walter de la Mare, 
etc., as well as those whose reputations were made during it : 
Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, Roy McFadden and many more. 
With biographical notes, notes and some questions on the 
poems. 5s. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress part 1 
JOHN BUNYAN 
Edited by J. J. MURPHY, B.A. 


The text of this edition is based on that of the 11th (1688) 
edition, known to have been the product of Bunyan’s final 
revision. To ensure uninterrupted reading, marginal headings 
have been omitted and some of the Biblical references printed 
in the notes. The text has been divided into 30 sections and 
chapter headings provided. Spelling and orthography have 
been modernised. The books include an introduction, a brief 
biography, a glossary and some essay questions. 3s. 6d. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE EDITOR offers his apologies for the delay in publication of the 
present issue. This has been rendered unavoidable by circumstances 
in press beyond his control. 


The opinions expressed in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING are the 
contributors’, and are not necessarily those of the British Council. 
Statements by individuals herein are made on their own responsibility 
and are not to be construed as official pronouncements by the British 
Council. 
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The Meaning of Method 
WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


THERE IS perhaps more misunderstanding in the field of language 
teaching method than in any other. Linguistic method has sur- 
passed religion in its capacity to arouse controversy and create 
feuds. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. It lies in the present 
state and organization of linguistics and of our knowledge of language 
teaching. It lies in wilful ignorance of what has been done and said 
and thought in the past. It lies in the vested interests which methods 
become. And it lies in the meaning of method. 

Today, after centuries of language teaching, no systematic 
reference to this body of knowledge exists. The quality of some of 
the work is so poor as to discredit the entire field of language 
method—putting the charlatans and the scholars in the same boat. 
As a result, much of the field of language method has become a 
matter of opinion rather than of fact. It is not surprising that 
feelings run high in these matters and that the very word ‘ method ’ 
means so little and so much. 

But there must be some sensible way of looking at method and of 
determining what it includes. 

What does method include ? Surely it includes what all teaching 
includes—whether it be the teaching of arithmetic or astronomy, of 
music or mathematics. All teaching, whether good or bad, must 
include some sort of selection, some sort of grading, and some sort 
of presentation. Selection, because it is impossible to teach the 
whole of a field of knowledge—we are forced to select the part 
of it we wish to teach. Grading, because it is impossible to teach 
all of what we have selected at once—we are forced to put something 
before or after something else. Presentation, because it is impossible 
to teach without communicating or trying to communicate some- 
thing to somebody. All methods therefore must, consciously or 
unconsciously, select, grade, and present their material. 

But before deciding what to select, grade, and present, it is 
necessary to know something about the material. For, if we are 
going to select something, we must know what we have to select 
from. Before deciding what to put before what, we must know how 
different arrangements of the order of teaching will affect the whole, 
and how various presentations affect the arrangement of the material. 

So let us take a look at what, in our case, has to be taught, or 
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rather, at what has to be learnt. It is a language. Being a language 
it must be a system—if it were not a system it could not do the sort 
of work it has to do. But when we begin to analyse a language we 
find that it is really more than a system. It is in fact a system of 
systems. First we have the system _of sounds; these combine into a 


These three systems operate another system—the system of meaning. 
In order to see what we have to select from, we reqilire a complete 
analysis of these systems. 

Such an analysis would tell us the following : 

(1) The sounds of the language. 

(2) The significant, sounds. 

(3) Which significant sounds appear together and the changes 
they undergo when combined. 

(4) The significant forms (words and affixes). 

(5) Which forms appear together and how they combine. 

(6) The types of order in which these forms appear. 

(7) How the above systems of forms and of order pattern our 
experience through units of meaning. 

But such an analysis does not in itself constitute a method. 
It is the raw material from which methods are made. From it we 
must decide what to teach, in what order to teach it, and how to 

we it. But this seleetion, grading, and presentation will never 

ome language ‘unless the result is a synthesis of all systems of 

language into meaningful utterances. The result, of course, would 
itself be a graded synthesis. 

Yet it is only by a linguistic analysis of its selection, grading, and 
presentation that we can get a full picture of what a method is. 
Therefore, when looking at a language teaching method, this is 
what we should look for : 

(1) SELECTION 
(a) What is taught ? 
(i) What structures ? 
(ii) What inflexional forms ? 
(iii) What words ? 
(iv) What meanings ? 
(b) How much is taught ? 
(i) How many structures ? 
(ii) How many inflexional forms ? 
(iii) How many words ? 
(iv) How many meanings ? 
(c) How were all these items selected—on the basis 
of frequency, usefulness, or teachability ? 


system of forms, which in turn combine into a system of structures. 
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(2) GRADING 
(a) What comes before what ? 

(i) Which structures ? 

(ii) Which inflexional forms ? 

(iii) Which words ? 

(iv) Which meanings ? 

(6) How much of what comes before what ? 
(3) PRESENTATION 
(a) The linguistic aspect : 

(i) Which is presented first, the written form or 
the spoken form ? 

(ii) What proportion of the teaching is to be 
devoted to the spoken form and what to the 
written form ? How are they to be related ? 

(iii) When do sentences come in, and how much 
of the material is presented in sentence form ? 
How much of the material is presented through 
paradigms and word lists ? 

(iv) Is translation and/or situation used in present- 
ing meaning ? 

(v) To what sort of learner is the language being 
taught ? 

(b) The techniques : 

(i) Are real and/or artificial situations and objects 
used as means and/or as aids? When, where, 
and how are they used ? 

(ii) Are pictures, films, filmstrips, sound record- 
ings, or any combination of these used as means 
and/or as aids ? When, where, and how are they 
used ? 

(4) HaBir ForMING.—How does the method make the language 
a habit ? 
(a) How much speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
is done by the learner, and when and how is it done? 
(b) What provision is made for keeping up what has been 
taught ? How is it done—by simple repetition, by 
revision lessons, by permuted repetition with variants, 
by the incorporation of each new item into a growing 
system, or by some combination of these ? 

From the above outline it should be evident that the making or 
analysis of a language teaching method is a complex process. Until 
this is realised, linguistic method will remain more a collection of 
opinions and feelings than an organized body of knowledge, and 
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‘method ’ will continue to mean different things to different persons. 

That this is the case today is clearly inferred in regulations on 
language teaching method made by departments, boards, and 
ministries of education. Some have decreed that * the Direct Method’ 
will be used to teach foreign languages. Here the term ‘ Direct 
Method’ is either useless or requires more qualification. It says 
nothing of the selection or grading of the material, and very little 
about its presentation, except that translation will be avoided. The 
term ‘Indirect Method’ tells us no more. Nor do the terms ‘ Situation 
Method’, ‘Film Method’, and ‘Oral Method’ tell us anything about 
selection or grading. They simply stress different types of presenta- 
tion, which, incidentally, are not mutually exclusive. The term ‘ Basic 
Method’, however, does tell us something about selection. But 
it tells us nothing about grading or presentation. Some ‘methods’ 
give no attention whatsoever either to selection, grading, or presenta- 
tion of their material. They are simply analyses of the language, 
presented in the form of grammars. Such grammars are still the 
officially prescribed * methods’ of a number of countries. 

This state of affairs is due largely to the way responsible persons 
have thought and talked about method, even to the way they have 
used the term. Such terms as ‘the Direct Method’, ‘the Indirect 
Method’, ‘the Situation Method’, ‘the Film Method’, ‘the Oral 


Method’, ‘the Basic Method’, can only be vague and inadequate 
because they limit themselves to a single aspect of a complex 
subject, inferring that that aspect alone is all that matters. Conse- 
quently, as language teaching methods, they often fail to consider 
what all language teaching must consider—the selection, grading, and 
presentation of the language, and the formation of linguistic habits. 
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Intelligibility 
J. C. CATFORD 


IN A STIMULATING article? in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, ITI.5 
(February 1949), David Abercrombie suggests that it is unnecessary 
for most language learners to acquire a perfect pronunciation. In 
place of a normally unrealized ideal of perfection, he says, pro- 
nunciation teaching should have ‘a limited purpose which will be 
completely fulfilled ; the attainment of intelligibility’. 

I am in complete agreement with this opinion, and in the present 
article I wish to discuss the implications of the phrase ‘ attainment 
of intelligibility’. Much research is needed on the subject of 
intelligibility in general, and all I intend to do here is to try and 
disentangle a few of the factors which it seems to involve, in the 
hope that this may stimulate discussion on the subject, and possibly 
some detailed research into particular points. 

Nowadays it is generally agreed among linguists that the primary 
function of language is the co-ordination of human activity in 
society. We speak or write primarily in order to influence the 
actions of our fellows—to get them to co-operate with us, whether 
in some more or less intricate manual activity (like moving furniture 
or, say, ‘ talking down’ an aircraft landing at a fogbound airport), 
or in the mere promotion of an emotionally more favourable 
environment or ‘friendly atmosphere’ (as in ‘ phatic communion’— 
the exchange of relatively ‘ meaningless ’ conventional greetings and 
conversation), or in a host of other types of situation. 

In every situation which involves the use of language there 
are two essential réles which are filled by human participants in 
the situation. These are the réles of performer and interpreter, or, 
more specifically (since in what follows I shall confine myself to 
vocal manifestations of language), speaker and hearer. We may 
note, in passing, that these functional rdéles are always present 
(actually or implicitly) in every speech act, even though both réles 
may sometimes be played by one and the same individual (as when 
one talks to oneself), or the réle of hearer may be left empty, i.e. 
may be only implicit (as when a broadcaster, unaware that a break- 
down has occurred, continues talking into a ‘ dead’ microphone). 

The speaker speaks in order to enlist the hearer’s co-operation 
in dealing with the situation. It is normally the speaker’s intention 
that the hearer should respond to his utterance in a manner which is © 
appropriate to his purpose in speaking. An utterance which 

1 Teaching Pronunciation, see specially pp. 120-121. 
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completely fulfils this primary function of speech may be said to be 
completely effective. An utterance which fails to do this is ineffective. 
The effectiveness of an utterance, as defined here, is not identical 
with what is usually meant by the term intelligibility. Speech is 
generally said to be intelligible if the hearer ‘ understands the words’, 
i.e. if his response is appropriate to the linguistic forms of the 
utterance : that is to say, if it is in accordance with the semantic 
habits of the speech-community whose language is being used. 
An utterance may be intelligible in this sense, yet ineffective in the 
sense that the hearer’s response is not what the speaker intended. 
Let us imagine, for example, a foreign guest at an English tea party. 
On the table there are two kinds of baked sweetmeats—cakes and 
tarts. The guest is partial to the combination of jam and pastry, 
and wants to obtain a tart. But his limited vocabulary does not run 
to more than one word for baked sweetmeats, and so he asks for a 
cake. His request is perfectly intelligible to his English hostess, who 
responds appropriately to the linguistic form by passing the plate of 
cakes. But the guest is confused and disappointed because his 
hostess’s response is not appropriate to his purpose in speaking. 
His utterance, in other words, is ineffective, though intelligible. 
On the other hand, an utterance which is unintelligible may be 
apparently effective. We must say apparently effective, because in 
such a case what is effective cannot be the utterance itself, but some 
other elements in the situation as a whole. Thus if the foreign guest 
in our example had put his request in Greek or Georgian to a 
monoglot English hostess, or if his pronunciation had been so bad 
that the English words were unrecognizable, he might still have got 
the coveted tart. But in that case the utterance itself would have 
had only the limited function of a signal drawing the hostess’s 
attention to the fact that her guest was trying to communicate 
something. If she happened to make the response appropriate to his 
purpose, by providing him with a tart, she could only be respcnding 
to non-linguistic contextual clues in the situation—e.g. to the 
speaker’s gestures. In other words, an utterance which is unintelligible 
cannot by itself be effective, though it may by chance be followed 
by a hearer’s response which is appropriate to the speaker’s purpose. 
We may tabulate the various combinations which are possible 
as follows : 


TYPE OF UTTERANCE HEARER’S RESPONSE 
(1) Unintelligible+ Ineffective None, or inappropriate 
(2) Intelligible+ Ineffective Inappropriate 
(3) Unintelligible+Effective (Appropriate, only by chance) 
(4) Intelligible+ Effective Appropriate 
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Intelligibility 


In discussing intelligibility in relation to minimum standards 
of attainment for language learners we can disregard type (3) 
completely. It is no part of the language teacher’s or textbook 
writer’s business to see that his pupils or readers are always placed 
in situations where the purpose of thcir speech is obvious, in spite 
of the complete unintelligibility of their utterances. 

Since it is important that the language learner’s speech should 
be not only intelligible, in the narrow sense, but also effective, 
I shall, in what follows, confine the use of the term intelligible 
generally to utterances of type (4), i.e. those which are both intelligible 
and effective. Unintelligible may generally be taken to refer to 
utterances of types (1) and (2). It will only occasionally be necessary 
to refer separately and specifically to intelligibility and effectiveness. 

Our next task must be to examine the typical speech-act, in order 
to determine at what points loss of intelligibility may occur. 

In order to attain complete intelligibility the speaker must 
obviously use linguistic forms which are appropriate (in the speech- 
community and at the level of discourse within which he is operating) 
to the situation—or rather, to those elements of the situation as a 
whole with regard to which he is aiming to get the hearer’s attention 
and co-operation. In other words he must select the appropriate 
words, and morphological and syntactical devices (including word- 
order), as well as the appropriate sounds. For example, the use of 
cake in place of tart in the example above was a failure to select the 
appropriate word. And the pronunciation ‘kola in place of ‘kale 
by a speaker who is perfectly capable of pronouncing either 0 or A 
would be a failure to select the appropriate sound. 

Next, the speaker should execute the linguistic forms he has 
selected in the ‘ correct’ manner, i.e. in a manner approximating as 
closely as possible to the norm obtaining in the speech-community 
within which he is operating.2 Mispronunciations (except when - 
they are of the selection type exemplified by 'kola for 'kala) are 
failures in execution. 

Transmission of sounds through the physical medium which 
connects speaker with hearer should be as perfect as possible. 
Some loss of intelligibility normally occurs in telephone conversa- 
tions owing to defective transmission. 

The hearer must be able to discriminate between the sounds he 


* More accurately, the norm to which the speaker must approximate is deter- 
mined by the linguistic background of the hearer. It might be English * Received 
Pronunciation’ for a southern British hearer—and this is the norm we usually 
have in mind in discussing foreign learners’ difficulties with English. But it might 
be something quite different, e.g. in a conversation in English between a Tamil 
speaker and a Bengali. 
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hears, and to associate correctly the heard sounds with his private 
‘mental images” of the sounds. That is to say, he must correctly 
associate the sounds of the utterance in question with his own 
auditory and kinaesthetic images of these sounds. In general terms, 
the hearer must correctly identify the linguistic forms he hears. 
For example, if a hearer cannot distinguish between o and a he may 
*mishear’ collar as colour, and this is a failure in identification. 

Finally, the hearer must associate the heard linguistic forms with 
the appropriate elements in the situation. He must, in other words, 
make a response to the utterance in accordance with the semantic 
habits of members of the speech-community within which he is 
operating. Failure to do this may be termed a failure in interpreta- 
tion. For example, suppose the unfortunate foreigner in our original 
example had been the hearer instead of the speaker, and had been 
asked by his hostess to pass the cakes, he might, owing to his 
defective vocabulary, have responded inappropriately by passing her 
the tarts. This would have been a failure in interpretation. 

We may tabulate this somewhat oversimplified summary of 
points at which loss of intelligibility may occur as follows : 

(1) Speaker’s selection of linguistic forms. 

(2) Speaker’s execution of linguistic forms. 

(3) Transmission from speaker to hearer. 

(4) Hearer’s identification of linguistic forms. 

(5) Hearer’s interpretation of linguistic forms. 


In discussing intelligibility in relation to minimum requirements 
for foreign learne1s we can neglect point (3) completely. The study 
of intelligibility losses through defective transmission is important 
chiefly in connection with research in telecommunications—in 
telephone and radio engineering. 

Points (1), (2), (4), and (5) are all of importance to language 
teachers. However, we may note that the average foreign learner 
of English, for example, is likely, outside the classroom, to function 
more often in the rdle of hearer than speaker. Unless he visits an 
English-speaking country, or has English-speaking friends, his 
contacts with spoken English are likely to be mainly through the 
cinema, the radio, and the gramophone. This seems to suggest that 
it would be more profitable for us to consider the functions. of 
identification and interpretation in relation to intelligibility rather 
than those of selection and execution. But I doubt if this is really so. 

Language-learning is a two-way process. In the matter of 
vocabulary, what you learn to say you also learn to understand— 
though what you learn to understand you may not learn to say. 
It is well known that one’s ‘ passive’ vocabulary normally exceeds 
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one’s ‘ active’ vocabulary, i.e., in the terminology used here, one’s 
powers of interpretation generally exceed one’s powers of selection. 
This implies that if care is taken to prevent loss of intelligibility 
through faulty selection, there will automatically be a corresponding 
prevention of loss of intelligibility through faulty interpretation. 
And so, even though our foreign learner may more often fill the 
réle of hearer, it is nevertheless important for us to give attention to 
the réle of speaker, and to the functions of selection and execution 
in relation to intelligibility. 

In the matter of pronunciation I believe the réle of speaker is of 
great importance : for identification of sounds, as we have seen, 
probably depends on the hearer’s ability to associate heard sounds 
with his own ‘ mental images’ or ‘engrams’ or residual traces of these 
sounds. These traces are auditory—that is, the result of previous 
hearings of the sounds, and kinaesthetic—that is, traces left of the 
muscular and tactile sensations which the subject has experienced 
on past occasions when he himself pronounced the sounds. Now, 
the kinaesthetic images are obviously linked with execution of 
sounds. In so far as identification of sounds depends on associating 
heard sounds with the right kinaesthetic images, the hearer’s own 
execution of these sounds (when he himself plays the rdle of speaker) 
is clearly of importance. Heard linguistic forms are identified in 
part, at least, through their evocation of ‘inne: speech ’—of 
kinaesthetic images, though the degree to which this occurs is 
probably subject to considerable personal variation.* But it may be 
generally true that the better a person’s execution of sounds is, the 
better his identification. A hearer’s auditory images, too, are in 
large part the result of previous hearings of his own execution of the 
sounds. Consequently, the better his execution of sounds is, the more 
closely will his personal auditory images approximate to the 
auditory sensations he experiences in hearing a native speaker of 
the language he is learning, and to that extent he will be less likely 
to commit faults of identification of sounds. 

Owing to the close interrelationship between selection and 
execution on the one hand, and identification and interpretation 
on the other, it is perhaps not of great importance which of these 
we concentrate on in discussions about intelligibility. In discussing 
a limited goal in pronunciation teaching it is usually more con- 


3 For instance, I believe I identify sounds largely in this way. In dealing 
phonetically with various languages I have sometimes noticed that I could 
identify ‘exotic’ sounds more readily after | had learned to pronounce them. 
But others may have different experiences. On this subject in general, cf. 
Devacroix, Le lang 'ge et la pensée (pp. 149-150); MARKEY, The Symbolic Process 
(especially Chap. 9) ; ADRIAN, The Physical Background of Perception (Chap. 6). 
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venient to treat the subject as if execution were the primary feature’ 

The selection and interpretation of linguistic forms is a matter 
which, as we have shown, chiefly concerns vocabulary and grammar. 
A good deal of work has been done towards the establishment of 
minimum goals for intelligibility in English vocabulary, though less 
has been done in connection with grammatical items. The vocabulary 
research has taken two principal directions, viz., (1) estimation of the 
importance of words for intelligibility on the basis of their frequency 
(word-counting)—the work of Thorndike, Faucett, West, and others 
takes this form, and, (2) estimation of the importance of words for 
intelligibility on the basis of their functional value (meaning-counting) 
—C. K. Ogden’s Basic English is established on this basis. 

The method of word-counting is to discover the number of times 
each one of a given list of words occurs in a given extensive sample 
of English. The words which have the greatest frequency in this 
sense (in principle, irrespective of their meanings or of the situations 
in which they occur) are regarded as the most important for intelli- 
gibility—i.e. to be learned first, or to form the complete word- 
stock of a learner for certain purposes (e.g. ‘defining’ vocabularies). 

The method of selection used by Ogden for Basic English (meaning- 
counting) is to discover the number of uses to which each of a given 
list of words can be put in English. The words which have the greatest 
functional value in this sense (in principle, irrespective of the number 
of times they may happen to occur in a given extensive sample of 
English) are regarded as most important for intelligibility—i.e. 
to be learned first, or to form the complete word-stock of a learner 
for certain purposes (e.g. Basic). 

The assumption underlying the frequency criterion appears to 
be that since the selected words occur more frequently than any 
others, it may be presumed that they will be appropriate to the most 
frequently occurring situations, even though these may be of a 
restricted range of types. 

The assumption underlying the criterion of functional value 
appears to be that since the selected words have more uses than any 
others, it is certain that they will be appropriate to a wide range of 
situations, even though some of these situations may not be of very 
frequent occurrence. 

The functional value approach, dealing with the range of situations in 
which words can occur, brings into the forefront one feature which 
has an extremely important bearing on intelligibility, namely context. 


“1 am aware, of course, that there is more to these methods than appears in 
the foregoing paragraphs, but—pace West and Ogden—I believe these descrip- 
tions adequately underline the essential differences between them. 
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By context we mean the situation as a whole in which any linguistic 
form which we may be considering is set. The context of a 
linguistic form can be subdivided in various ways, the most 
obvious distinction being the broad one between Jinguistic and. 
situational context. 

The linguistic context of a given form consists of the words or 
other linguistic forms with which it is associated or surrounded. 
It is clear that linguistic context may play a part in promoting 
intelligibility. For example, if someone referring to a shirt says 
ai ‘dount laik da ‘kala, the chances are that an English hearer will 
interpret that as meaning ‘I don’t like the colour’, even though the 
speaker may have meant to say collar 'kola (his error being one of 
either sound selection or execution). Here there is nothing in the 
linguistic context to guide the hearer’s interpretation of the utterance, 
which is consequently unintelligible—or, more precisely, intelligible 
but ineffective. But suppose the statement were it s ‘got a ‘freid 
‘kala, an English hearer might interpret this correctly as ‘It’s got a 
frayed collar’ in spite of the mispronunciation of collar. This correct 
interpretation would be due (irrespective of whether the situation 
provided other contextual clues) to the presence of the word frayed 
before 'kala. The word frayed is not normally associated with the 
word colour—in other words, the linguistic context of the form 
‘kala would compensate for the mispronunciation and guide the 
hearer to the correct interpretation. 

The situational context includes everything else in the situation 
which is relevant to the speech-act. It includes, therefore, not only 
the speaker and the hearer themselves, and their relative positions 
and actions at the moment of utterance (e.g. the speaker’s gestures), 
various objects in the surroundings (or in the * universe of discourse ’) 
and their relations to the speaker and hearer (e.g. whether or not 
the hearer can see what the speaker is talking about), the hearer’s 
linguistic backgiound and experience, his educational and cultural 
background, etc. 

We may single out for special mention the hearer’s linguistic 
experience and cultural background. It is clear, for instance, that an 
Englishman who has had long experience in dealing with foreigners’ 
speech is likely to understand foreign speakers more readily than one 
who lacks such experience. He has what we may call a lower threshold 
of intelligibility for foreign speech. (A hearer’s threshold of 
intelligibility may be defined as the point on a rising scale of perfec- 
tion in selection and/or execution at which a speaker’s utterance 
in a given context becomes completely intelligible for that hearer.) 
Language teachers who have had long experience in dealing with 
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foreigners’ errors often have exceptionally low thresholds of 
intelligibility. 

It is clear, too, that the hearer’s cultural background, particularly 
his familiarity with the speaker’s cultural background (i.e. knowledge 
of the cultural context, gained, perhaps, by living in the speaker's 
country) may affect intelligibility. For example, an Arabic speaker 
once concluded a conversation with me by saying : * Excuse me, I am 
now going to bray’. The speech was immediately intelligible® to 
me for two reasons. First, I had had some experience of Arabic 
speakers’ mistakes and was therefore aware that they had a tendency 
to substitute b for p in English—my threshold of intelligibility 
for Arabic English had been lowered by linguistic experience. 
Secondly, I was living in a Moslem country at the time, and 
consequently had some slight familiarity with the cultural context. 
But it is possible that the same utterance would not be immediately 
understood on a Friday in an English suburban drawing-room. 

Some contexts provide so many clues to the speaker’s intention 
thet sp.ech is hardly necessary at all. But in other contexts there 
are few, or no, contextual clues, so that precision in the selection, 
execution, identification, and interpretation of the speech is all- 
important. Contexts which provide a minimum of clues may be 
termed crucial contexts. The real test of the efficiency of an utterance 
is its intelligibility and effectiveness in crucial contexts. 

It seems clear that certain parts of speech occur more frequently 
in crucial contexts than others. Words functioning in so-called 
* structural’ réles—that is, as articles, prepositions, auxiliary verbs, 
pronouns, etc., seem rarely to occur in crucial contexts. That is, 
no doubt, why many words in English have a reduced, ‘ weak’, 
pronunciation when functioning as such parts of speech. ® The words 
has and is, for instance, are commonly reduced to the single form z, 
and had and would to d, precisely because the distinction between 
them is rarely ‘important for intelligibility °—i.e. they rarely occur 
in crucial contexts. 

We may, perhaps, sum up the foregoing discussion as follows : 


5 But not, perhaps, 100 per cent effective. The very fact that I remember the 
incident implies that the utterance gave rise to irrelevant overtones in my 
interpretation of it. It was no part of the speaker’s purpose to stimulate reflections 
on the comparative phonetics of Arabic and English or the problem of 
intelligibility. 

* We must say ‘functioning as’ since the English * parts of speech’ are functional 
réles which words may play in speech. Many English words are * grammatical 
neutrals’ (in J. R. Firth’s terminology) which can be assigned to a particular 
‘part of speech’ on the basis of criteria observable only when the word is actually 
in use in an utterance. Consider, for instance, the various functions of the 
word round. 
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Intelligibility losses are due to defective selection or execution on 
the part of a speaker, or to defective identification or interpretation 
on the part of a hearer, or to a combination of these factors. 

In locating defects we must decide on some norm of performance 
against which to assess the defects. This norm will often be the 
linguistic performance of a native speaker or hearer of the language 
being used. Thus, if English is being used, and the speaker is foreign 
while the hearer is English, we would generally attribute loss of 
intelligibility to errors of selection and/or execution on the part 
of the speaker. Only if the English hearer were exceptionally obtuse 
(i.e. had an exceptionally high threshold of intelligibility) would we 
attribute the loss to the hearer. 

Any defects in the speaker's or hearer’s performance may be 
compensated for by contextual clues, or accentuated by the fact 
that such clues are lacking—that the context is a crucial one. 

In assessing the relative * importance for inielligibility ’ of different 
linguistic forms, it may perhaps be simplest, and also most important, 
to direct our attention chiefly to the speaker's rdle, assuming the 
hearer to have a medium threshold of intelligibility ; and to investigate 
the functional value of forms and their frequency in crucial contexts. 

These are matters which might profitably be the subject of 
considerable detailed research. 
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Poetry Records iv Teaching 


ROLF LUNDGREN 


BESIDES THE English courses and special broadcasts in English for 
schools, the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation (Radiojanst) regularly 
broadcasts English courses for adult listeners. In the autumn of 
last year the English course took the form of a series of poetry 
readings. This was the first time a language course of this kind 
had been tried on the wireless. It was thought beforehand that 
this seriés would not be very much appreciated by listeners, but 
that it would be looked upon as too difficult and highbrow. But 
that was where we were wrong: the course turned out to be a 
success, which is the reason why I venture to put forward our 
experiences in this periodical, hoping they may be of interest to 
teachers of English to foreign students and organizers of broadcast 
language courses in other countries. 

The series was conducted by Michael Meyer, lecturer in English 
at the University of Uppsala. In discussing the planning of the 
course with him we decided to use recordings of poems by trained 
actors and readers, or in some cases by the authors themselves, 
rather than have them read by amateurs, although this would 
somewhat limit our choice of poems. Through the generosity of 
the British Council we were able to have a number of poems 
specially recorded for this series, and the B.B.C. allowed us to use 
several discs from their Transcription Service. Thus we were able 
to present readings by such famous actors and readers as John 
Gielgud, Stephen Haggard, Robert Harris, John Laurie, Sir 
Laurence Olivier, Alan Wheatley, Carleton Hobbs and others. 

Immediacy of appeal was the chief criterion in selecting the 
poems, which were published in a small volume, A Book of English 
Verse, in which Mr Meyer also included a glossary and notes on 
the authors and the readers. Over 18,000 copies of the volume 
were sold, which is a great deal more than is usual for anthologies 
in our country. Only a few outstanding favourite Swedish poets 
can boast of editions of this size. 

Two or three poems were read in each fifteen-minute programme. 
The reading of each poem was preceded by a short introductory 
commentary by Mr Meyer, in which he tried to give the essence 
of the poem in a few simple words. At the end of the programme 
the poems were read again without introductions. Thus the 
listeners heard all the poems twice, an arrangement that seems 
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to have been appreciated by those following the course. Some of 
the poems have been set to music by Benjamin Britten. In such 
cases we replaced the repeat reading at the end of the programme 
period by the songs, sung by Peter Pears. The music added con- 
siderably to the charm of the broadcasts. One enthusiastic listener 
even went so far as to suggest that next term we should base our 
English lessons on Britten’s opera Albert Herring ! 

As the ‘To be or not to be’ monologue from Hamlet is the best 
known piece of English (if not world) literature, one programme 
was devoted exclusively to those famous lines. Two well-known 
English versions (John Gielgud’s and Sir Laurence Olivier’s) were 
contrasted with that of an outstanding Swedish actor, Olof Widgren. 

When we were planning this series of readings, we thought it would 
be a comparatively exclusive type of broadcast, which would be of 
interest mainly to teachers of English and the (far too) small number 
of people interested in poetry, whereas the large number of 
‘ordinary’ students of English would remain rather indifferent to 
it. This turned out to be a miscalculation—the only one of all my 
miscalculations that I am happy to admit. It is true that the series 
of readings was listened to by a great number of teachers (and they do 
not usually listen to our language courses, as far as we know) ; but 
it is also true that we received hundreds of letters from people who 
apparently did not know much English, people who, to judge from 
the way they wrote, knew very little English indeed, but all the 
same had followed the broadcasts regularly and with great enjoy- 
ment. One listener in the south of the country even took the 
trouble to translate six or seven of the poems in our selection. Two 
of these translations were considered good enough for publication 
in one of the periodicals of the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation. 
I think I am right in saying that, on the whole, this series of poetry 
readings stimulated listeners to more written comment than our 
language courses usually do. 

On account of the great interest on the part of the audience we 
decided to finish off the series with a listeners’ request programme. 
Listeners were asked towards the end of the series to write in and tell 
us which of the poems they preferred. The most popular would 
be broadcast again in the request programme. The results are 
somewhat surprising and of some interest to those teaching English 
to foreigners. The following is the ranking list of the poems 
according to the number of votes received. All the poems got 
votes, through The War Song of Dinas Vawr had a close shave. A 
few, not yet broadcast when the request programme was announced, 
are marked with an asterisk. 
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Poem . Number of votes 
ALUN Lewis, Goodbye 

Louis Macneice, Prayer before Birth 

W. J. TURNER, Romance 

WALTER DE LA Mare, A Song of Enchantment 
SIDNEY Keyes, The Foreign Gate 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, St. Crispin’s Day (Henry V) 
T. S. Etiot, Journey of the Magi 

SipNey Keyes, Moonlight Night on the Port 

A Lyke-wake Dirge 

TENNYSON, Nocturne 

SIDNEY Keyes, War Poet 

SHAKESPEARE, Brutus’ speech (Julius Caesar) 
KIPLING, Danny Deever 

WILFRED Ow8n, Futility 

D. H. Lawrence, The Best of School 

A. E. Housman, Loveliest of Trees 
SHAKESPEARE, ‘To be or not to be’ (Hamlet)* 
Sir Patrick Spens 

FRANK THOMPSON, Nikolai Gogol 

JOHN Donne, Death be not Proud 

T. S. Ettot, Preludes 

THomaAS Harpy, At the Draper’s 
WorpswortH, Upon Westminster Bridge 
WorpswortH, The Solitary Reaper 

JOHN Keats, La Belle Dame 

E. A. Rosinson, Richard Cory 

DYLAN THOMAS, The Hand that Signed the Paper 
W. H. AUDEN, Epitaph on a Tyrant 

BEN JONSON, Hymn to Cynthia 

JAMES STEPHENS, Fifteen Acres* 
WorpswortH, A Slumber did my Spirit Seal 
Lord Randal* 

T. L. Peacock, The War Song of Dinas Vawr* 

What strikes you about this list? I think it remarkable that the 
modern poems proved to be so popular. Seven of the first eight 
poems chosen by the listeners are twentieth-century poems, and 
five of these were written in the past fifteen years. Most remarkable 
is the fact that the archaic language of some of the poems did not 
trouble the audience unduly. The fifteenth-century Lyke-wake 
Dirge was placed eighth on the list. Its— 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 
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Fire and sleet and candle-lighte, 

And Christe receive thy saule. . . 
is certainly puzzling to the eye (if you have not studied Middle 
English), but the evocative reading and Benjamin Britten’s music 
in the song version made an immediate impression. Nor did the 
dialect readings of some of the poems meet with disapproval. On 
the contrary, although difficult to understand literally, they appealed 
to listeners by the excellence of the reading. 

I should like to draw the following conclusions from our 
experiences in connection with this series. 

Poetry can give mature pupils an aesthetic experience in a foreign 
language, and thus the use of poetry can be an extremely good 
pedagogical device. When pupi's realize that they can appreciate 
poetry in a foreign language, this is a very strong stimulus to further 
study—and nothing stimulates the student more than the realization 
that he is making progress. Most teachers will say that poetry 
should be postponed till the student knows enough to understand 
every word of it without difficulty. Consequently they either leave 
it out altogether or else insist on explaining every word, thus, more 
often than not, spoiling their students’ appreciation of poetry for 
ever. Some of the letters we received prove that when poetry is 
read by good actors and readers it can certainly be appreciated 
even by those whose knowledge of English is still pretty weak. 
The students need not understand every word (how often do we 
do that in our native tongue?)—they can profit from the readings 
all the same. Much is said about making students think in the 
foreign language, and rightly so. To make them appreciate art in 
the foreign language is to make them feel in it too and that, I 
think, is one step further towards mastery of the foreign tongue. 

Consequently, with mature students, the teacher should not 
hesitate to introduce poetry at a comparatively early stage; but he 
should do so by means of the good recordings now available. 
Thus he will make it possible for his students to look upon a poem 
as a piece of living art, and not as something they have to read 
because there is a line or two about it in their ‘History of English 
Literature’. 

Far too much time has been devoted to the study of ‘language’ 
(in the sense used by Gardiner and others), whereas ‘speech’ is 
apt to be neglected. Poetry is certainly speech, i.e. language in 
action; and the use of poetry records is probably one of the most 
pleasant ways of teaching fluency in speech. They should be used 
more. 
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More Advanced Teaching 
D. H. SPENCER 


TEACHING procedures for the first four years of an English Language 
course are reasonably well defined. But for some reason we find that 
when it comes to the later stages of English teaching there is much 
less guidance for the teacher. Recent investigation seems to have 
been confined to the problems of the early years and to have passed 
by the no less difficult problems of the later ones. The following 
observations are intended more as a statement of these problems 
than as a solution of them, as the writer cannot claim sufficient 
experience to be dogmatic. 

In a normal course for adults, of about three hours a week, it is 
not until the sixth year that students can be said to have mastered 
all the essentials of the language and to have obtained a reasonable 
fluency in speaking. By that time they have an active vocabulary of 
between two and three thousand words and a passive vocabulary 
that among the best of them may go up to five thousand. At this 
stage the character of the teaching has to undergo a change. The new 
words to be learnt are mostly of an abstract nature, including many 
of the near-synonyms in which English is so rich. These cannot be 
taught by concrete examples nor, often, by simple translation. 
Students who have had rules dinned into their ears time and time 
again find themselves continually confronted with exceptions, and 
they enter a whole new world of shades of meaning, idioms and 
colloquialisms. If examinations are being prepared for, then there 
are the additional problems of précis-writing, translation, and above 
all of interpretation of set texts. 

Every teacher has his own method of dealing with this new 
situation, but too often, it seems, the welter of uncoordinated 
linguistic facts which he is called upon to present at this advanced 
stage proves too much for him and he is reduced to the old routine 
of reading and recapitulation. A pupil who is asked to take his turn 
at reading a paragraph from a book, then listen to an explanation of 
new words, given more often than not in cumbersome paraphrases, 
and is then finally asked to answer questions on the paragraph 
(which the very effort of reading probably prevented him from under- 
standing properly anyway), will soon become bored and dispirited. 
Besides, there is a psychological problem here which cannot be 
ignored. By the sixth year the student should be beginning to feel 
confident and to believe that he has at last got a grip on the language. 
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If too much emphasis is placed on the difficulties still before him, 
or if by careless teaching he is allowed to think that English is a 
jungle which can never be reduced to order, then he will probably 
give up altogether in despair. 

The main problem, therefore, is one of adaptation. All the new 
material must as far as possible be adapted to what the pupils already 
know. It must be compared with and related to expressions already 
learnt, just as the text-books used in the beginning stages lead on 
naturally one from the other. Here, although the gap is far wider 
and the material less tractable, and fewer good text-books exist, 
the same principle must be applied. 

We may take it that whether for an examination or not, the 

main classroom work will centre on a reader (not, of course, a 
simplified one). How is the teacher to deal with it? How is he to 
make sure that the pupils obtain the maximum profit from it and 
increase their enthusiasm for the language ? Certainly not by taking 
it to pieces word by word. A reasonable approach seems to be to 
make the class read it at home—say about ten pages at a time. They 
will understand it and obtain some connected idea of the events it 
describes. They may also be asked to write a summary of what they 
have read. In class, the part they have read may then be discussed 
in the form of question and answer. But the questions must be 
confined to events and characters, and not wander off into vague 
generalizations or expressions of opinion. Following the principle 
that in a class the students should do most of the work themselves, 
and not sit idly by while the teacher works, the teacher should not 
ask all the questions himself, but allow the students to put their own - 
questions to each other and say whether the answers they receive 
are right or wrong. Finally the teacher must explain and comment 
upon any new words or expressions. He must have prepared this 
part of the work beforehand and be ready by example and compari- 
son, making generous use of the blackboard, to provide the new 
words with a ready-made link to something already learnt, even if it 
is only with cognates in the learners’ native language. But some 
discretion must be used. It usually serves little purpose to explain 
technical jargon or dialect words. 

Reading in class is generally a useless exercise at this stage. If 
the pupils have not already acquired a reasonable pronunciation, 
what they need is a corrective course to eradicate what by then will 
surely be ingrained habits of bad pronunciation. A play, however, 
may occasionally be read with advantage as an exercise in stress and 
intonation. In this case the fewer interruptions from the teacher the 
better, and all comment should be left to the end of a scene. If, for 
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any reason whatever, it is considered advisable to encourage reading 
in class, then it should be combined with a comprehension test by 
making all the pupils except the one reading close their books and 
use their ears, not their eyes, to understand what is being read. 
Occasionally, if the passage is suitable, they can be asked to write 
in their own words what they have just heard. 

The problems connected with teaching précis-writing and transla- 
tion for examination purposes really require separate treatment, but 
it may be of some use to indicate a few salient points here. Merely 
to set the exercises to be done at home and to return corrected papers 
is not enough : it leads at best to the acquisition of stilted forms of 
expression and, at worst, to the repetition of errors. Both précis and 
translation must be worked through beforehand in class under 
guidance. Do not allow the pupils to take notes, or you will get your 
own version back verbatim. In a précis the pupils can be asked to 
pick out the main points which the teacher then notes down on the 
blackboard in order. They can be shown by example how to distin- 
guish between padding, or verbiage, and what is essential to the 
meaning of the passage, and how to discard illustrative details. 
Great insistence must be laid on the correct use of reported speech, 
and some hints may be given on the omission of conjunctions and 
the use of participles to replace relative clauses. It is helpful at times 
to prepare a specimen précis and analyse it sentence by sentence, 
showing also how words here and there may be added or removed. 
If the class show any tendency to consider précis-writing as a mere 
academic exercise—a common misconception—it should be pointed 
out that in fact it has a real practical value. We are always making 
summaries of things we have heard or read, recounting stories, or 
giving the gist of a newspaper article that interested us or of a letter 
we have just received. Making notes or ‘ digests’ is often part of a 
secretary’s normal work. 

Roughly the same process can be used to teach translation. Make 
quite sure first of all that the meaning of the passage is understood. 
It is surprising how many people find themselves unable to explain 
literary figures of speech in their own language. Go through the 
translation in class giving alternative expressions whenever possible, 
expecially where the passage includes colloquial conversation. Every 
translation will provide expressions that call to mind rules learnt in 
previous years, even if it is only the use of the article or the 
conditional. It is better to remind the pupils of these than to let 
them worry over fine shades of meaning. Don’t over-insist on the 
mot juste. 

The final stage in précis and translation is perhaps the most 
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important. This is the correction of the written exercise. Adult 
pupils are always interested in the why and wherefore and like to 
know the reason for their mistakes. It is not sufficient simply to 
cross out: the correction must be written over the mistake’, and if 
possible a note of explanation added in the margin. It is best to use 
a standard system of correction marks like a proof-reader, so that 
the students know at a glance whether a splash in red ink is a certain 
type of error or merely a blot. Papers which are well and clearly 
marked can be kept for reference purposes. When the corrected 
papers are returned to the class the commonest mistakes should be 
explained on the blackboard, and exercise given in the correct usage 
by means of a drill if possible, or a number of examples. Rare 
mistakes need not be mentioned publicly, but should be pointed out 
to the pupil privately at the end of a lesson. In the case of translation — 
it is not a bad idea to pick out the sentences which have caused most 
trouble in all the translations done in a month and use them as a 
revision test. 

In the sixth year and above it should be part of a teacher’s job to 
help his pupils outside the classroom. Teachers are too often over- 
worked, and time is very limited, but if a little can be done in the 
way of play-reading groups and informal tea-parties, then it will 
not only add greatly to the students’ interest in class but also help 
to create that confidence between teacher and students that is half 
the battle of good teaching. 

Teachers should be ready to recommend books by modern authors 
(who may not necessarily have a great literary reputation, but 
whose works are free from intricacies of style). They should insist 
on the reading of English books as the best practical way of 
increasing vocabulary, and spare no pains to make them avail- 
able. They should encourage the class to hand in extra written 
work at all times, and suggest the keeping of a diary in English or 
anything that will ensure that at least a little English will be practised 
every day, and not merely for an hour three times a week. One 
of the great secrets of language study is that you profit far more from 
doing half-an-hour’s work every day than by sitting down and 
cramming solidly for six hours on Sundays. 
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The Basic English Foundation 
IVY DAVISON 


PEOPLE OFTEN ask what the Basic English Foundation is and how 
it works. This article is an answer to these questions. 

The first move toward providing an official channel between 
countries and communities wishing to make wide use of Basic 
English, and the experts able to produce the necessary materials, 
was made in 1943, when a Committee of Ministers was set up by 
the British Cabinet to study and report on the possibilities of 
establishing Basic English as an international language. 

I need not here go into the details of the Report issued in due 
course by the Committee of Ministers: but the conclusions reached 
on the potential value of Basic English were emphatic, and, on 
9 March 1944, Mr Churchill told the House of Commons that 
the Report had been approved in principle by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and a decision taken to develop Basic English, not as a 
substitute for existing literary languages, but as a supplement to 
them—in fact as an auxiliary international and administrative 
language. 

To fulfil this purpose, the British Council would in future include 
among its activities the teaching of Basic English wherever there 
was a demand for it. He went on to say that British diplomatic 
and commercial representatives abroad would be asked to do 
everything they could to encourage the spread of Basic English; 
that the translation into Basic English of a far wider range of 
literature than had hitherto been available would be undertaken; 
that the supply of text-books would be increased; that some 
Colonial Governments would be invited to co-operate in using 
Basic English for educational experiments; and that the B.B.C. 
had already been asked to consider the use of Basic in appropriate 
overseas programmes. 

All these activities, Mr Churchill pointed out, involved the services 
of several departments, but the primary responsibility for giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Committee should, as he put it, 
‘rest with the Foreign Office through the British Council’. An 
interdepartmental committee had been set up for the purpose, 
with a chairman to be nominated by the British Council. 

It was decided eventually that the most suitable instrument 
for developing Basic English would not, as originally intended, be the 
British Council, but an independent Foundation to be established 
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as an educational charity, financed by a Government grant-in-aid 
administered by the Ministry of Education. 

So it was that the Basic English Foundation came into being, with 
the object of propagating the teaching and study of Basic English 
as an international and educational medium which would also 
serve as an introduction to standard English. In addition, the Founda- 
tion was to undertake the training of teachers of Basic English ; to 
maintain a translation service, and an enquiry and correspondence 
bureau; to publish text-books, word-lists, and dictionaries; and to 
act on behalf of, or in co-operation with, any Government depart- 
ment or other organization concerned with the development of 
Basic English. 

In April 1947 a small body of Trustees was appointed and an 
annual grant-in-aid was provided by the Ministry of Education. 

As is well known, the Basic English system was originated by 
Mr C. K. Ogden. The Orthological Institute, (45 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1), became the centre of Basic English activities; and 
it is to this Institute that the Foundation turns for supplies of 
literature and teaching material for training facilities, and for 
expert advice of many kinds. Basic English books, and translations 
of English and foreign books into Basic, are planned and produced 
at the Orthological Institute, which also issues new and revised 
editions of existing works. Among the best known Basic English 
books are Basic English (a general introduction), The Basic Words, 
and the General Basic English Dictionary. The latest publication, 
and probably one of the most useful, is The Basic Teacher, which 
contains a planned course for people who know no English at all. 

The Foundation is now active in discovering where the need for 
Basic English is greatest and in taking steps to apply the system in the 
right form, either by supplying books, or by offering training 
facilities, or by sending expert Basic English teachers and lecturers 
to give demonstrations and talks. 

In the future the Foundation naturally hopes to extend both its 
sphere of action and its independent income: meanwhile enquiries 
or appeals from any individuals or groups who want to take a 
first step towards learning English through Basic may be addressed 
to ‘The Basic English Foundation, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1’. 
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Book Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH ABROAD: PART III—THE THREE SENIOR 
YEARS. F. G. French. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1950. 188 pages. 4s. 6d. 


This is the third and last volume of Mr French’s series on the 
principles and methods of teaching English to foreigners. It is 
intended to help teachers in the second half of a six or seven years’ 
course, and is related to the Oxford English Courses for Africa and 
Malaya. 

The aims suggested for these three years are the development of 
good speech habits, the extension of vocabulary, and accurate 
comprehension. In many parts of the world, where reading ability 
is the chief goal of students of English, the two latter aims will be 
sufficient ; but there are other areas, notably in the East and in 
Africa, where ability to speak and write English is equally important, 
and for these we would suggest the further aim of more exact 
expression in English, for which there will be little time during the 
first part of the course. 

The book contains sound advice on Vocabulary Work, Grammar, 
Comprehension, Composition, and Examinations. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is full of useful hints to teachers, as well as statements 
which teachers would do well to ponder at some length, especially 
those on Comprehension, Vocabulary Extension, and Grammar. 

The whole series is strongly to be recommended to teachers 
of English abroad. We do not say that Mr French has said the 
last word upon his subject, or that we agree with everything he says ; 
but he has written a masterly summary of methods which he and 
others have found useful, and he has presented it in an attractive 
and simple form. 


THE WARDEN (by Anthony Trollope). Abridged and edited by 
Lord Hemingford. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1950. xi + 162 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Of The English-Readers’ Library the publishers write that it ‘is 

intended to fill the gap between ‘‘simplified” texts and the full 

range of original literature.’ If Trollope’s The Warden is repre- 
sentative of the quality to be expected in this series, something 
really new and valuable is becoming available to the language 
teacher. 

The Warden has been edited by Lord Hemingford with perfect 
literary tact, and with a true feeling for what is really mobile in 
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Trollope’s narrative, for the reader who cannot be expected to 
struggle too enthusiastically with inessential fact and description 
together with unfamiliarity of language. Trollope responds well to 
this treatment, and Scott, with his heavy historical passages curtailed 
for a more instructed generation, would perhaps gain even more. 

Only a few words have been changed in the retained text of 
The Warden and the result is a sparkling little classic, with the 
Bishop, the Archdeacon, John Bold, Hiram’s old men, and all the 
Harding family retaining their stature and full vigour, and speaking, 
and being spoken of, in a language which the teacher will recognize 
with delight as authentic Trollopian English. It is an admirable 
appetizer for English literature in general. 

We would suggest that later editions have a small glossary. 
The organization of the Church of England is not always familiar 
to the Moslem and Hindu ; or even to the Continental, and sometimes 
English, Christian. Lord Hemingford has written an admirable 
introduction, but while few foreign readers are likely to worry about 
doctorates, a statement that ‘ the head of the diocese is a bishop, and 
his principal assistants in ruling it are the archdeacons’, while true, 
is not full enough: and the relation of the dean to the bishop and to 
the archdeacon is never made altogether clear. 


GREAT POEMS : FROM SHAKESPEARE TO MANLEY HOPKINS. Edited by 
John Hampden. Pan Books. Price in Great Britain and 
N. Ireland, 2s.; elsewhere, Is. 6d. 


This anthology is a competent collection of some of the shorter 
masterpieces of New English poetry (Middle English is excluded 
except for three ballads). It has been made with a main eye on a 
foreign public, and would be a suitable anthology for use in the last 
two secondary-school forms of more advanced countries and for 
undergraduate English in foreign universities. There are 200 pages 
of well-spaced text and eighteen pages of notes, including brief bios 
graphies and simple explanations such as a pupil needs who know- 
English well but is approaching English poetry in bulk for the 
first time. 

The intention of the selection is to provide only the generally- 
acknowledged best, and most of the poems are of this kind. It is 
possible that some of the seventeenth-century lyrics have been 
included because they are well known rather than because they are 
great (e.g. Herrick’s Cherry Ripe, compared with his To Daffodils, 
also included, and probably a * great’ poem). Sometimes a poem has 
apparently been included because it is more accessible to a foreign 
reader than ‘greater’ poems by the same author (e.g. Hopkins’ The 
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Starlight Night or Pied Beauty instead of The Windhover). The@ 
selection also makes one ask oneself whether, and if so, when, a 
short love-lyric can be ‘great’ poetry (cf. Burns’s Oh wert thou in 
the cauld blast and A Red, Red Rose). Sometimes Mr Hampden 
introduces the foreign reader to a poem that he might not find in 
other anthologies and which is ‘great’ in the proper sense—e.g. 
Tennyson’s By night we lingered from In Memoriam, a work not 
now known overseas as well as it should be. Some poems of medium 
length like The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The Fall of Hyperion, 
and Adonais have happily been included. 
There are gramophone records of some of the poems in this book, 
and most are to be recorded, all spoken by well-known English actors. 
School and seminar libraries should contain such records : the good 
reading aloud of a piece is the best way to rouse an emotive response 
(always more difficult with a foreign language) and to stimulate study. 
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